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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Important To Posrmasters.—By arecent decision of the 
Post Master General, post-masters are allewed to act as 
agents for publishers of newspapers and periodicals, 
and frank letters with remittances for the same. We 
hope our friends will mention this fact to post-masters 
who are in doubt on this subject; and we request post |" 
masters to be carefnand put their name on the outside 


of the letter besides the word free—otherwise the frank} 


is not good. 

Post office stamps may be sent us in place of odd 
change, by post-masters and others who have them. 

Show it to your neighbors—Reader! have your neigh- 
bors all seen a specimen of our paper since the new vol- 
ume commenced? If not, will younot do us and them 
the favor to show them one, and let them peruse it, then 
ask them to let you order it sent to them fora year? 

Remember, our terms allow all additional subserip- 
tions to gomie iv at the club price, to post-masters and 
others who have already sent for a club. 

IP Posr Masters have our sincere thanks for their 
kindness in remitting, &c. They will further oblige us 
by promptly informing us if any érrors or omissions dc- 
cur in sending papers to their offices. 





Culture of Madder in Ohio. 


In the Patent office report for 1847, is an article from 
our pén, om the eulture of madderin Ohio. The article 
is contained in the Ohio Cultivator of August Ist, 1848; 
and we then stated that ourself and Mr. Eaton of this 
city hed commenced the business of growing 
with good promise of success, and we intended. to in 
crease pur plantation the following spring. 

We have recently received several letters asking for 
information in regard to our success; alsy relative te the 
operations of Mr. Swift, of Erie county, who we had 
stated was engaged in this business. 

Ovrgwn operations (in connectlon with Mr. Eaton,+ 
have not been successful; but the difficulty was simply 
in the Kid of soil. We found the bottom lands inthis 
vicinity too clayey and wet for this crop. Our planta 
tion Was once or twice overflowed, and nearly destroyed. 
Net finding suitable land near enough to town for our 
prmpose, we last spring dug up all the roots and sol@ 
them to goto Texas for planting. We are still con. 
vineed that with suitable soil, the crop will thrive per- 

well in this climate. 

. Swift informs us, that owing to the diffienlty in 
his vicinity of procuring a sufficient number of extra 
handsaé times when required, and his own advanced age 
he has nearly given up the madder business; at the same 
time he fias vindiminished confidence in its success and 


prefitableness. 


New asp Tnrortanr.—By a letter from an extensive 
mantiadturer in New England, we learn that the use of 
madder in this country has greatly increased of late, 
and its price is likely to be high for some years to come: 
He als states that the manufacturers are anxious te 
encoutage the production of madder in this country; and 
that the diffiéulty which has heretofore existed in the 
matter of-gririding the roots need not be encountered, 
a6 they, prefer to buy the roots without being ground, and 
grindthem themselves. 


‘We hope tobe ableto give further information on this 
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subject in our next. In the mean sime we would state 
in answer to;several inquiries, -that-a person near this 
city has a good supply of madder roots (sets) for sale; 
price $1,50 per bushel, if not less than ten bushels are 
ordered by one-person. Orders may be addressed to the 
editor of thie paper. 





DISCUSSION ON FENCES AND HEDGES. 


Remarks on Wire and Strap Iron Fences—Osage Orange 
and Hawthorn Hedges—Post and Rail, Virginia Worm 
and Board Fences—Time of Cutting Timber, &c. 


The following condensed report of a discussion by the 
Legislative Agricultural Club,” will be read with in- 
terest by most of our readers. Suitable timber for fenc- 
inghas already become scarce in many parts of Ohio, 
and the question, what shall we use for fences, is fest 
becoming one of serious importance, to all parts of the 
country. Those who took part in the following debate, 
were mostly experienced practical farmers, and the facts 
and instructions communicated, we think, will be found 
valuable, We invitefurther discussion through our col- 
umns, in regard to this subject.—Ep. 


Leeistative AGRICULTURAL CLUB. 
Meeting in Senate Chamber, Friday Evening, Jan. 18. 


The President of the Club being absent, Mr. Cun- 
ningham was appointed to the Chair. 

The Chair announced that the subject for discussion, 
was, Fences and Hedges; and that Mr. Eckley had been 
appointed to open the disucussion, with remarks on wire 
fences. 

Mr. Eckley said that he had not been able to prepare 
any statements on this subject, owing to the want of time; 
he therefore would request Mr. Bateham to furnish such 
information .as he might possess upon this subject, as 
well as in regard to hedges. 

Mr. Bateham said he had not much faith in the utili- 
ty‘oreconomy of Wire Fences. Within a year or two 
past; there had been published in several agricultural 
papers very flattering opinions in favor of this kind of 
tence, with estimates of cost, d&c., but these opinions 
and estimates were’ not based on experience, and those 
who had put their correctness to the test, had fouod 
them quite erroneous; and he believed after a little time 
nothing more will be heard in favor of wire fences.—- 
The first and greatest difficulty with this kind of fence, 
arises from the expansion contraction of the wire 
by changes of temperature, causing the wires to become 
slack in warm weather, so asto allow hogs, d&c.,to pass 
through by. pressing them apart. Another objection is, 
the fence being invisible, or nearly so, large animals will 
frequently run against it, with such violence as to break 
the wires, or do injury to themselves. And lastly, in re- 

ard.to the cost, it was found that the estimates given 
in the eastern papers were entirely too low; that a much 
larger number of posts were necessary—more strands of 
wire, and of larger size than was given in the estimates, 
so that the total cost for aneffieient fence would be 
found fully double what had been estimated. The 
statements alluded to, had put-the cost as low as 20 to 
25 cents per rod—but 40 to 50- cents was more nearly 
correct. oe 

In regard to strap iron fence, Mr. Bateham said it was 
liable to the same objection, arising from expansion and 
contraction; and moreover, it was nsive, owing to 
the r weight of iron sized; bell 28, it was less 
durable, in consequence of the greater exposure to 
rust. 

For his own part, Mr. B. said, he ‘was an advocate of 
hedges, or live fences. Perhaps this preference was 
owing in part to early associations, and admiration for 
the beautiful hawthorn hedges’ of England, which, be- 


sides bemg a perfect protection to fields and gardens, 
form so charming a feature in the landscape scenery of 
that country. In the Stateof New York, he had, in 
— past endeavored to promote the cultivation of 
hedges, both of the English and American hawthorn; 
and many experiments had been made there and in other 
States with these plants, but in a majority of cases with- 
out very good results. In the first place, the growth of 
the — is too slow for the taste or patience of Ameri- 
can farmers—as it requires 8 or 10 years to form a good 
hedge. Then im most situations it is found that the 
summers of this country are too hot and dry for the 
hedge to flourish; and often borers, or other insects, and 
field mice, are very destructive, causing gaps, and irre- 
trievable injury: consequently few persons at the pre- 
sent time are willing to plant hawthorn hedges. 


The Osage Orange, said Mr. B.,is the only plant that 
seems perfectly adapted for making live hedges in this 
country. In fact, it seems to possess every desirable 
— for that purpose. This tree is a native of Red 

iver country, in Arkansas, Texas and southern Mis- 
souri, where it is called Bois d’arc, (bow-wood) owing to 
the strength and elasticity of its wood. It is found per- 
fectly adapted to this climate—only the tops of the 
young plant being killed by the winter, which is no in- 
pry toa fence. In portions of Pennsylvania and New 

ork, itis also found to succeed well; also in Indiana 
and Illinois, where it is likely to provea most valuable 
boon to the farmers, owing to the scarcity of timber. 

These plants are of rapid growth, forming a hedge 
strong enough to stop cattle, in four years from the seed, 
with ordinary care and land. They are armed 
with sharp, strong thorns; and seem inclined to grow 
in dense bushy form, rendering the hedge impenetrable 
to man, boy or beast. The foling is remarkably hand- 
some, of a bright shining green; the roots penetrate ve- 
ry deep in the ground, enabling the plants to thrive du- 
ring severedrought; and the taste of the leaves is so of- 
fensive to animals that cattle will not browse it. It also 
seems to have the quality of adapting itself to nearly 
all soils and situations, from a wet clay to dry sand; and 
it will bear flooding with water—a quality which is 
highly desirable, adapting it to bottom lands where the 
streams occasionally overflow. 

Mr. B. said he had seen beautiful and complete hedg- 
ing of the Osage Orange in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
from 12 to 15 years old; also, specimens near Cincinnati, 
and he would. invite- gentlemen present to examine a 
piece, 13 rods in length, on his own 
on Broad street, near the grounds o 


—- in this city 
the Lunatic Asy- 
um. This was only four years growth, (three years 


planted;) and was fully exposed to the cattle of the 
street for a month or two before the leaves came off the | 
past fall; and now has only a narrow board at the top, 
which will be removed in the spring as soon as the 
hedge is in leaf, after which time it willserve as a pro- 
tection to his fruit garden. The soil isa stiff yellow 
clay—formerly a brick-yard—and in another part of the 
lot, several rods of a hedge, three years old, was sub- 
merged, in water several weeks during the past sum- 
mer, without injury; it is also under water most of 
the time this winter. The only objection against this 
kind of a hedge appears to be its strong growth, and 
the consequent need of severe trimming. is is found 
to be less requisite when the hedge mes 10 or 12 
years old, as its growth is then slower; but for the first 
eight or ten years, at least one severe clipping each 
year must be given, or its growth will betoo high and 
wide, without being sufficiently dense; consequently in- 
dolent farmers, or those who are unwilling to take some 
pains to make a beautiful and everlastnig fence, should 
not plant the Osage Orange for this pu The la- 
bor of triming, however, will be found a small mat- 
saP ope we learn how to do it, and obtain the right 
tools. 


The cost of this kind of hedge, cannot be exact! 





stated. The presentprice of plants is $5 per thousand; 
but they can be raised for half that price, with good 
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seed and requisite skill. About 30 plants should be set 
tothe rod; thus if we call the plants 10 cents per rod, 
the preparation of the ground and planting may be 10 
cents more; then 5 cents per rod, will pay for culture 
the following year, making 25 cents per rod, the cost of 
2 years old from seed. [Instructions for raising the 

lants and setting and trimming the hedge, may be found 
in the Ohio Cultivator. ] 

Mr. Bateham said he was desirous of hearing froma 
numberof gentlemen present, in regard to the general 
subject of fencing. It wasone of much importance to 
our farmers—especially in those parts of the State where 
timber is already becoming scarce, and some expedient 
must soon be resorted to for supplying the deficien- 












cy. 

*y x. Nicots said he has always had doubts about 
hedges; thinks more experiments are needed; has ex- 
amined Mr. Bateham’s Osage Orange hedge, and thinks 
it promises well; has tried forming a hedge of the com- 
mon dog-wood, and believes it will-succeed, but wants 
more time for experiment. 

Mr. Barenam expressed a wish to hear the opinions 
of farmers present, in regard to the comparative merits, 
cost and durability of the common worm, post and rail, 
and other kinds of fences. 

Mr. Core.anp prefers post and rail fence; had 37 
mile of this kind made seven years since, cost by con- 
tract 31 cents per pannel of 10 feet, 5 rails high; or 33 
cents 6 rails high, he found timber. (He now pays 27 
to28 cents per pannel,) Posts of burr oak, shows no 
sign of decaying as yet; thinks they will last 5 to7 
years longer. He fills in the holes around the posts with 
stone chips from the quarry, and pours on these thin 
mortar, so as to makeall solid, and especially prevent 
heaving or swaying by frosts, which is otherwise found 
very difficult in his land, in Marion county. 


Mr. Barker; in Washington county, the price of ma- 
king d post and rail fence is about 50 cents per rod, 
incl tim, the timber, or 31 cents, timber found, with 
white oak posts, will last ten or twelve years; locust 
posts 20 years or more; where timber is plenty, thinks 
the common worm fenee the cheapest. Many farmers in 
his county are now making fences of pine boards and lo- 
cust posts. The boards are brought down the river from 
Pennsylvania, and cost $6,50 to 7,50 per M.. The posts 
are cut in the neighborhood, and are worth 10 to 12 cts 
each. The fence 89 up complete, costs 75 to 80 cents 
per pannel of 16 feet, and very durable. 


Mr. Nicuots thinks post and rail fence very expen- 
sive; soon wants repairs; posts swag by frost and wind, 
rails soon rot off at the ends, and drop out—difficult to 
repair. His father made much of post and rail fence, 
and tried various kinds of timber; had observed the re- 
sult and found that posts of cherry rotted in 8 or 9 years; 
white oak in 10 to ids ears; black walnut 9 to 10 years; 
locust 20 years, and then turned will last twenty years 
more. Much depends on the character of the soil; in 
moist clayey soil post will rot much sooner than in d 
and sandy soil. Worm fence rails, if kept from the 
ground will last 20 years. 

Mr. Boces; in Belmont county, post and rail fence, 
(oak) costs 25 cents per pannel, timber found; he thinks 
the timber should be cut early in the spring, as soon as 
the bark will peel; ee complimented the sub- 
stantial worm fences of Col. N. Spindler of Knox coun- 

—the rails all split from the centre of the log, of one 


t 
_ and the ends notched together—good but too much 
r. 


Mr. Reep thinks worm fence the cheapest and best 
where rails can be had; is easy to repair or remove; if 
Well put pg last 8 years, then should berelayed and 
repaired ing two new rails to each pannel, then re- 
lay every four years, and add two new rails each time. 
A fence eight rails high, with stakes and riders cost 28 
cents pe rod, ‘two pannels.) In repairing, one man will 
take down and putup again 60 pannels per day. Tim- 
ber should be cut im the winter or in June when the 
bark will peel. Large oak timber wilMast much longer 
























































































































than small; shell-bark hickory if peeled and seasoned, 
will last 20 years or more. 

Mr. Barker thinks rail fences should be removed as 
often as three or four years; especially cross fences—it is 
better for the land as well as for the ates refers timber 
should becut in June, and bark peeled off. Black Walnut 
rails last 40 or 50 years; oak heart 20 or 30. 

Mr. Cunnincuam, in the north-west counties—coun- 
try new; oak timber scarce; use hickory cut when bark 
will peel, then seasoned before putting up, otherwise the 
ends will hold wet and soon rot. Lay fence when the 
ground is dry. and = blocks under the corners; eight 
rails high, and straight-lock it with poles—this keeps the 
fence down if the land should be flooded, and prevent 
disturbance by winds; prefers it to ordinary stakes and 
riders. Has fence of shell-bark hickory 14 years old, 
which only wants two new rails to the pannel. Blue 
ash is good timber but not plenty; red oak very poor — 
He had two vend 1,450 rails in afence per day—the 
rails being hauled for them. Some farmers in his dis- 
trict use plank of beech timber, sawed 8 or 9 inches wide, 
and mortised into posts; but the soil is so soft that posts 
will not stand—can’t keep them in the ground; made 
garden fence 6 years ago of a and boards; set the 

sts three feet in ground and pounded rubish around, 
But they now swag. Mr. C. inquired if there isany truth 
in the opinion entertained by some, that posts set in the 
ground in an inverted position, would last longer than if 
set in the natural position. 

Mr. Burr said, he thought there might be something 
in it; he once set two posts cut from the same stick, 
one was set in the natural position, the other inverted; 
the one in the natural position rotted off in seven years, 
the other stood two years longer, and perhaps more, as 
he was not there to see. 

Mr. Boees; sawed posts are always set one-half of 
them inverted; and he had ‘noticed that a part of the 
same lot of posts often rot several years sooner than the 
rest—this may be the reason. 

Mr. Nicnors thought the sap might flow in one way, 
and not the other, and the water from the ground might 
do the sartie—Mr. Bateham could perhaps give the phi- 
losophy of it. 

k. Barenam said he know of no principles in vegeta- 
ble physiology, that seemed to favor the opinion alluded 
to, andes it was the fact that the sap in a living tree 
flows upward, through the pores or vessels of ‘the wood, 
more than downwards; but this he thought would not 
apply to dead wood, in which the pores would: doubtless 
allow water to pass (by capillary attraction) as readily in 
one direction as another. He did not think a sufficient 
number of experiments had been tried, to establish the 
correctness of the opinion re“erred to. 

Mr. Krum;in Ashtabula county, farmers prefer ches- 
nut timber for fence rails; sometimes haul it three or four 
miles for the few “pen A fence7 rails high, with stakes 
and caps, and laid on blocks, costs 50 cents perrod,and 
will last 40 or 50 years, with slight repairs; it seems dear 
at first; but is cheap in the end. He thinks timber should 
be cut in winter; does not think there is much if any 


‘truth in the inverted post theory. Oak posts in clay 


soil will last 8 or 10 years—in sandy or gravelly soil 12 
orl4. Theheaving by frostin winter, hethinks is more’, 
injurious than the wet. He does not approve of wire or 
strap iron fences; but timber is becoming scarce in some 
parts of his portionof the State, and farmers myst soon 
adopt some mew method of fencing, and he believes 
hedges afford the best resort, at least on warm soils 
which are adapted to their growth. 

Mr. Barznam reminded Mr. K. that his best piece of 
hedge was not on a “warm soil,” but adeep yellow clay; 
and he was convinced that if deeply worked before 
planting, clay ground would be found perfectly adapted 
to the Osage Orange—thought it would certainly thrive 
as wellon warm, or sandy egg cman. if tolerably 
rich. Mr. B.said he dbserved Mr. Edmundson, late ot 
Canada West, in the room, and belieying he had paid 
considerable attention to these matters, he should ly 
pleased to hear a few remarks from him. 
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Mr. Epmunnson said he had been much interested in 
listening to the discussion; he was glad to find that, so 
many ofthe farmers of Ohio were becoming awake to 
the subject of improvement in fencing and other matters; 
and it Was particularly gratifying to find so many ofthe 
members of, the State Legislature willing to devote a 
portion of their time to discussions upon practical! agri- 
culture. He had devoted some attention to this matter 
of fences, and had tried the experiment of the hawthorn 
hedge, in Canada, where many others, especially English 
farmers had tried the same article; but few, ifany of those 
who have fairly tried this experiment aredisposed to ex- 
tend their operations. Itis too expensive, owing to its 
slow growth, and continued care required; and then the 
worst difficulty was found to be, the mice would girdle 
the i and ruin the hedge. He had observed Mr. 

’s Osage Orange hedge frequently the past sum- 
mer, and admired its appearance and thrifty growth; 
thinks it is greatly superior to hawthorn or any other 
hedge known, at least for this climate. 

A’motion was now make to adjourn; and the commit- 
tee announced that the subject for discussioy,on the 
next Friday evening, would be Fruits and Fruit Cul- 
ture, 





Temporary Fence for Protecting Young Hedges. 


Mz. Barzuam—I would suggest the following, as a 
suitable method in some places: 

In repairing and resetting rail fences, there are many 
old rails and pieces 8 or 10 feet long unfit for putting up 
again; these may be turned to account for the above pur- 
pose, asfollows: Prepare stakes 5 feet in length, sharp- 
ened at-one end for driving in the ground, and at the 
other trimmed down so as to enter an inch and a half or 
two inch auger hole; also, slats 8 or 10 inches long and 
4or 5 wide, with holes 5 or 6 inches apart to slip on the 
topof Thestakes. Drivethe stakes two at a place, about 
a foot in the ground, and wide enoug apart to admit the 
ends of the rails, slip theslats on top, and build the old 
rails in, between them, the distance from 1 pair of stakes 
to another being regulated by the length of the rails — 
This willmake a fence 4 feet high, somewhat resembling 
pos and rail, and substantial enough to last while the 

edge needs protection. Itmay then be easily removed, 
most of the materials answering a like purpose in any 


other place. 
Yours respectfully, 8. L. 
Highland county, Dec. 31, 1849. 


Remanxs—We have practiced the foregoing method 
of constructing temporary fence, with this difference — 
Instead of making caps of slats with auger holes, we 
took -wire of the size called No. 9, (of which a rod 
weighs one pound, and costs 10 cents,) and give it a 
turn anound the stakes, hooking the ends of the wire 
firmly together; then putting the. upper rail on top of 
the wires. This requires much less labor than. boring 
and fitting the wooden caps, and we think is less expen- 
sive; it is also neater in appearance, and at least equally 
durable —Ep. 


> 


. Remedy for “Blind Staggers’’ in Hogs. 





Mr. Barrnam—The above disease is sometimes very fatal 
amongthe swinish tribe, and is known by the following 
symptoms: The commences moving round in a Cir- 
cle of a few feet, with his nose near the ground, as if in 
search of i partially to lose his sight 
and natural instinct; if an ear of corn be given him he 
wilt take a bite or two, and then losing his. hold, con- 


tinue his cireular motion, ap in search for it.— 
If thé disease is not arrestet wpeelge he refuses all 


his haunches, he keeps up the motion with his head and 
shoulders, till worn down with fatigue and want of 
nourishment, death puts an end to his suffering. 
Remepy.—Immediately on discovering the symptoms, 
catch the hog, and witha sharp knife, slit his forehead 
into the bone, two inches in length, into which rub a 
handful of salt; cut off a portion of his tail, which will 
occasion him to bleed profusely. This last is perhaps 
the most important part of Cliplianedy, but care must 
be taken not to cut the tail too close, as there is danger 
of bis bleeding to death. 
This remedy has been applied with complete success 
in three cases out of four, ina lot of some 130 hogs, 
during the past fall; the unsuccessful one was that of a 
hog which was very fat, to which circumstance I attri- 
bute the failure. I may farther state thatin all the cases 
I have witnessed, the motion has been to the left, and 
no effort could make them turn in the contrary direction. 
Where the seat of the disorder is, I am unable to say. 
8. L. 


Yours respectfully, 
Highland county, Jan. 1850. 
Remarxs.—We have known a case or two of cure by 
the above remedy.—Ep. 






















ON RAIN WATER AND CISTERNS. 
[CONTINUED FROM OTR LAST.]} 
BY DR. JOSEPH RAY. 


UTILITY OF BAIN WATER. 


In this I refer of course, to the uses of water not di- 
rectly connected with health. As a general rule, for all 
domestic purposes, only pure soft water should be used. 
Every one knows, or at least ought to know, how much 
superior it is for washing the skin, while every washer- 
woman knows, that it is the only water suitable for 
cleansing clothes. Indeed for either of these purposes 
hard water is wholly unsuitable. It is proper to notice, 
however, that water containing carbonate of lime is 
greatly improved by boiling; and if it contains sulphate 
of lime, this may be removed by the dddition of carbo- 
nate of soda, which is readily procured, and general] 
costs at retail about 10 cents a pound. But, as we shall 
show hereafter, any person who sleeps beneath a roof, 
may,at a small expense always have soft water; the best 
method of curing hard water is less valuable than to 
know how to dispense with it altogether. 

So far as my knowledge extends, there is not a single 
operation of cooking that is not better performed with 
soft than with hard water; but I will specify a few par- 
ticulars. 

Hard water is unfit to make brine, the lime spoil- 
ing the salt; and with poor brine, a consequence some- 
times is spoiled meat. 

Chalk, (carbonate of lime,) or Plaster of Paris, (sul- 
phate of lime) is sometimes used to adulterate bread, but 
no sane person would ever think of adding these sub- 
stances, or water containing them, to bead to improve 


its a acm 
d water is unfit tomake either good tea or coffee; es- 
ially inmaking tea, only soft water should be used, as 
So water will not. fully extract the stren f the tea: 
hence, to make a cup of tea of a given strength, if hard 
water is used more teamustbe. * * * * *# 
QUANTITY OF RAIN FALLING ANNUALLY ON A GIVEN SURFACE. 
Few —— have acorrect idea of the quantity of 
rain falling annually on a given surface, the amount be- 
ing greater than it is — su to be: ‘The 
quantity, however is different in different latitudes, and 
is affected by various circumstances connected with par- 
ticular localities which it is unn to discuss here. 
In the State ai Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, the an- 
nual depth of rain is so nearly the same, that any varia- 
tions not materially affect ‘purpose. 
From the observations of 15 years, kept in the Wood- 
ward college, Cincinnati, and in 1835, the 
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food, continues to,go around as long as lie is able to 
walk, and when strength failes him in this,—seated on 








average of rain and melted snow, is 4744 
inches. In this period, the greatest amount in any one 
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(1847) was 65 inches, and the least.(in 1839) 31 
jnches. One of these years was remarkably wet, and 
the other remarkably dry: the other years do not differ 
greatly from the mean of the whole. 

The following table shows the mean quantity of rain 
and melted snow in each month of the year: 


January 3.50inches. July, 4.58 inches. 
February, 2.92 “ August, 447 “ 
March, 3.60 “ Sept., 3.24 

April, 3.32 “ October, 3.76 

May, i Nov., 3.56 

June, 543: “ Dec., 422 


From this we see that February is the dryest and 
June the wettest month of the year. | 

The average amount for the four seasons of the year 
is given in the following table. 











Mr. Barenam—I have received the Cultivator con- 
taining my communication on well digging, ée., and I 
have read the articles of Dr. Locke and B. Sherwood, to 
which you refer, without embracing their conclusions; 
and being no better satisfied with the opinions express- 
ed by yourself, I must ask a further hearing. The oth- 
ler side of the question has never been fully presented 
| before the public. The popular belief is based on the 
observation of facts, which cannot be accounted fer on 
any other supposition, than that the claims of ‘“‘water 
witches” are true, and hence itis not fair to call this be- 
lief *‘superstition.” 


That water is constantly circulating in veins below 
| the surface of the ground, as blood circulates through 
’\ the human system, and that these veins of water give 
| life and fertility to the soil, none will deny. Ourcom- 


Spring. (March, April and May,) 11.94 inches. fort and convenience, even our very existence depends 
Summer, (June, Jnly and August,) 1448 « | upon this perpevnal circulation. (A.) These vems are 
Autumn, (Sept., Oct., and Nov.,) 1045“ so numerous that they may be found in almost any 
Winter’ (Dec., Jan. and February) 10,62  “ | place by penetrating to a sufficientdepth. Yet» there 
; ; .  , | are no certain indications onthe suface for determining 

From this we see that the amount of rain falling in| their locality within a given distance. If such’ indica- 
summer, is nearly one-half greater than that falling in | tions exist, they have never been recognized, else the 
autumn. : , : suggestion in my former communication would be -cor- 
To determine the annual quantity of rain furnished | rect. “There must be rules for well digging.’ My 
by a roof, it is necessary to know the number of square | query was—“ Why havenot these rules been published?’ 
feet of surface covered by it, the pitch of the roof, unless dimply bécausethere are none. Water witches do not 
80 very steep as to cause the drops of rain to rebound, | pretend to a knowledge of such rules, unless there be 
into the space beyond, having nothing to do with the) an exception in the fact that veins are generally found 
amount ef fluid collected. | with less trouble in elevated places, than in bellow’, — 
As buildings are generally rectangular, the number of To suppose them possessed of such knowledge, would 
square feet of surface covered by the roof will be found | be to coucede a quicker perception, a nicer power of dis- 
by multiplying the length of the building by its breadth. | crimination, and a more intimate acquaintanee with na- 
Let the number of square feet thus found be reduced to ture than we.are disposed to allow them. They would 
inches, by multiplying by 144. Multiply this product he deceivers too, and show a notorious lack of jadgment 
by 474¢, and divide by 231, the quotent will be the/ in regard to their own interest and that of rere 
number of gallons of rain water furnished annually by| Who would hesitate a moment in choosing between the 





the roof. The gallons may be reduced to barrels by di- | ridicule that attaches to the name of “water witeh” and 


viding by 3144. - 2 the reputation of a person who should first point-out-to 
We thus find that each horizontal square, furnishes others unmistakable indications on the surface éf the 
annually 29 and in oat — om that each square locality of veins below. rj 
{1000 square feet) furnishes rrels. Ht pe B 
The number of barrels furnished anpnally by build- mm. Sherwood, in his letter, although he states that 


: f 1 different di tone ted in th s directions in acertain instance, were followed with 
a yes rent Cumensions, 18 presented 11 the success, and intimates that he judged from indications, 


does not-attempt what they were. He “pointed out the 
ro where he “thought water most likely to be found,” 
(B.) i.-e. he guessed at it, and made a lucky hit. “To 
our mind it would take a large number of such lug 
accidents to induce a belief” in the infallibility of his 
judgment; and for him to pronounce a whole class of 
men dishonest, because hesaw, or thought he saw eviden- 
ces of dishonesty in one, is certainly a very uncharitable 
conclusion. 

Dr. Locke admits the indication of the “stiek,” but 
explains it on mechanical principles. He shows ‘that it 
can be made to assume an inverted or an upright posi- 
tion by turning the palms of the hands in and out. So 
by separating them ir enough, it can be broken in two. 
A certain fixed position of the hands, is necessary in’ex- 
perimenting. ow then does Dr. Locke explain the 
turning of the red, without charging operators with 
pee or He says they cause it to turn by a move- 
ment of hands wnperceptible to themselves. Aston- 
ishing, truly! And bythesame im 
they some times twist of the bark. 


following table. 


Dimensions und. 
plans of buildings Barrels. 
BG Meh OE 1By 2. -cescccguvccecs TE 
18 feet by 18 
Bedi) dh fOE eee 
20 feet by 2 
40 feet by 60 


In the above, fractions of a barrel are omitted. The 
rule may be expressed more bri Aged Multiply the 
number of square feet covered by t 


of rain water furnished on the supposition, that the an- 
nual fall of rain is 4744 inches. 
When a person is about erecting a building, if he ex- 
to depend on the roof for .a supply of rain water, 
and knows what quantity he will want, hecan by means 
of the preceding rule, readily determine what size his 
building must be, to furnish the requisite amount. To 
allow for washing the roof and for dry season, it would 
be well to make the dimensions about one-third. larger, 
than would be required, estimating the annual depth of 
rain at 474¢ inches. 
It may seem, to many of the readers of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, a novel operation to construct a roof with refer- 


ence to the quantity of rain which it will collect, yet 


such things are common in Cincinnati and its vicinity, 


and as I have been informed, in the State of Louisiana, | ground 
in large portions of which rain water is used exclusive- | 


ly. The next article will relate ro the construction of 
cisterns. 
Woodward college, Jan. 23, 1850. 


roof by 94, and di-| 
-vide by 100, the quotent will be the number of barrels | 





rceptible movement 
ow if you or any of 


| your readers, think that a forked stick, such as water 


witches use and held in some manner can be twisted so 
that tie bark will peel, without a very perceptible move- 
ment of the hands, and the exercise of a considerable 
voluntary force, just try the experiment. A man of or- 
dinary nerve can hold the stick in one: position for sev- 
eral mimufes; and I would’ much rather take’ the 
Mr. Sherwood, that all operators are dishon- 
est, than@he explanation Dr. Locke. (C.) 

You, Mr. Editor, admit the existence of some sitigu- 
lar factson which “this popular superstition” as vou 
term it, is based. But cases of failure being numerous 
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you infer that my “statement of facts presents a striking 
instance of good guessing.” Then you correct. yourself, 
and say, “or rather of goodjudgment.” But you seem 
unwilling to attribute success to the latter alone, for 
with it you connect “fortunate coincidence.” ‘Now it 
seems to me, that your position is alittle foggy. I can’t 
see through it. For if success, in any case, depends on 
“good judgment,” there must be some thing certain to 
govern the judgment, and “good guessing”, ‘fortunate 
coincidence” or “lucky accident” can have nothing to do 
in the matter. (D.) 

To account for instances of failure. There are de- 
grees in the skill of operators, Some fail for want of 
care, some for want of experience, some perhaps for want 
of honesty. 

To experiment successfully, a man must doubtless be 
of a peculiar temperament or organization, just as. an- 
other must be, to put a person into the different states 
of mesmeric slecp. The subtle influences of matter 
upon matter,or of matter upon mind,are not better known 
and understood than those of mind upon mind. Who 
can account for the remarkable effects which the prox- 
imity of water produces on men and animals, in cases of 
hydrophobia? Who can account for the unerring in- 
tinct which directs “the camel in the desert” towards 
a fountain which is far beyond the bounds of vision? 
Why is it that trees on the banks of water courses al- 
ways incline towards the current? If there be a pool in 
the forest, why do the neighboring ones all lean to the 
centre? :- These facts should render less incredible the 
virtue attributed to the “peach limb” or “forked stick” 
which may be-taken from almost any kind of tree. 

I now repeat'the inquiry, ‘What is theré more mar- 
vellous or incredib'e in the power attributed to the peach 
limb thar inithe magnetic virtue of the load stone?” The 
cases are parallel with referenceto mystery—all that my 


mas A implies. They are parallel in other respects; for 
t 


e “operations” of the stick are “governed by fized 
laws,” which are partiallydefined” if not understood. 
Now, Mr. Editor, before writing me and others who 
hold the same belief, superstitious or unintelligent, please 
to read another “statement of facts” which I will give 


‘in addition to my former relation. 


T can point any person to some twenty instances of 
success, in the pracfice of the gentleman who did my 
business, while Pao not know one of failure. In every 
case he pointed out not only the locality of the veins, but 
also their depth within a few inches, in nearly every 
instance predicted their size. Such facts, I presume are 
— in other neighborhoods, and hence the popular 

ief. 

This gentleman is a man of integrity. He can be re- 
lied on in ordinary statements. eclares positively 
that. the working of the stick is the only indications that 
governs his judgment. That he can find a vein as well 
when blind-folded as with his eyes open’ I know anoth- 
er operator, a man of the best class, who declares the 
same. Are these men to be believed; or will any “in- 
telligent mind” call such.results “lucky accidentb” (E.) 


yy WESTERVELT. 
Westerville, Ohio, Jan. 1850. 


RemArks.—We cannot afford time-nor space for a con- 
troversey with friend Westervelt on this subject; because 
we do not regardthis popular superstition as one that 
is likely to work any particular harm to the’minds or 
practice of its believers; and hence we are willing that 
W. and as many others as please should consult “water 
witches” before digging their wells; at the same time 
we cannot let the foregoing communication pass with- 
out commentng on a few of the mistakes of the wri- 
ter. 


(A.) It is not true that water circulates in the earth 
in veins, “as blood circulates through the human sys- 
tem.” The difference is quite essential. - Water and 
earth, being inert (or lifeless) matter, are governed by 





the fixed laws belonging to such bodies—among which 
are inertia, or inability to put itself in motion—attrac- 
tion which causes them to tend towards each other, (and 
which causes water to flow to the lowest level; unless 
restrained by other force,) and impenetrability, which 
prevents two bodies from occupying the same space.— 
Now every school boy, (as well as friend W.) knows 
that organic or living bodies are governed by other and 
different laws from these. Besides, we do not find in 
excavating the earth, that the water it contains, gener- 
ally flows in tubes or veins, but diffused through the 
soil, and spreading through porous strata, till it finds 
commonly broad descending passages,or is occasionally 
forced upwards by pressure. 


(B.) This is not a correct or fair quotation of Mr. 
Sherwood’s remarks, as our readers will find by turn- 
ing to our vol. for 1848, p. 153. He does not say he 
pointed out the spot where he thought water would be 
found—but where he thought the well should be, mean- 
ing, we suppose where it would be convenient and as 
likely as any where to find water; and not claiming any 
particular skill at guessing, nor supposing the result 
to be a very lucky hit, but merely showing that this 
business of water witching may be a humbug. 

(C.) Any candid reader, we think, on reading Dr. 
Locke’s article, will not fail to understand him, as aim 
ing to show, that this dowuward turning of the forked 
stick may be accidental, resulting from the peculiar 
manner in which it is grasped by the hand; but also, 
plainly hinting, that deception is easily, and often prac- 
ticed; and as to “peeling of the bark,” it can easily be 
done, unintentionally too, in the way described by Dr. 
Locke, if the stick is fresh cut at atime when the bark 
peels easily. 

(D.) Our friend W. is certainly no Yankee, if he can 
not guess at our meaning, when we speak of “good 
judgment” and “fortunate coincidence,” in connection 
with “good guessing.” To our mind, the three ideas 
are perfectly consistent with eachother; and all three 
were strictly applicable to the case referred to; for good 
judgment enables’a man to guess well, and then a for- 
tunate coincidence, or lucky accident is often needed to 
verify the guess. On whose vision isthe fog now? 


(E.) We hope our friend W. will inform our readers of 
the name and residence of these two remarkable men; 
so that their services may be procured by those who 
need them; for with such skill as they are said to pos- 
sess, it is a pity that the public generally should not be 
allowed some benefit therefrom.—Eb. 


Cure for Felon or Whitlow. 


Take the yolk of one egg; an equal quantity of strained 
honey; one table spoonful of spirits of turpentine, fresh 
drawn ;one tea spoonful of spirits of camphor; mix well 
and thicked with flour to the consistence of a thin 
paste ;ispread it upon the sore thinly and cold. 

’ I send you the above, at the request of many friends 
who hate tested or witnessed its virtues. It takes hold 
with astonishing power; draws matters to a crisis ra- 
pidly; even extracts the feverish blood itself, half form- 
ed into pus, and makes clean work with felonish fingers. 


Every body ought to know it. 
Henry Cowes. 








Oberlin, January 5, 1850. 
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Machine for Sawing Stove Wood. |on the snow a supply for a year or more, in the spring 
— |saw and split them, throwing it into a pile, let it lie 
Use er Green axp Dry Woop ror Fvrt. | through then summer and the put it into the woodhouse; 
Eprror On1o Cuntrvatror—“ Green wood will last | one man finds business enou i to split. and throw back 
longer than dry, and so will straw for cattle, last 75 0 |as fast as it will saw. I find itan easy and quick way 
than hay.” This declaration was long since made by of making stovewood. 
an author, calling himself the Prompter. But durabili- | For sawing wood exclusively, I would recommend a 
ty isone thing, and utility is another. Who has not | cast iron horse power, with just wheels sufficient to get 
| the greater value of dry thangreen wood, for fu- | up the motion, as it would probably be the cheapest and 
el, and yet how few lay in a supply for autumn rain, or the most durable, and when the sawing was done for the 
winter snow; and how many, otherwise perhaps, good season it might be put away. A buz saw might be con- 
providers, put.off the building of a wood-house for five, | nected to saw the limbs. 
ten or twenty years,and many who have this conven- | of using mostly dry wood for astove 
ience, continue to simmer away their two barrels of water | are mney. There is the joy-lighted countenance of the 
from nearly every cord of wood they burn. The most | “better half,” the pleasure of children, the comfort of 
common objection to the timely preparation of stove | guests, the ready kindling, warming, and cooking; and 
wood, is, the great amount of labor required at one time, | When cut in this way, the uniformity of length, the sav- 


1850. 








and for this reason it is-deferred to a more convenient 
season, or until it must be done. And now, Mr. Editor, 
as the time for cutting and hauling wood has arrived, I 
would leave to present to your readers a remedy for 
these evils; and I hope my brethren of the mallet and 
the plow, will not think meegotistical, if I should make 
some allusion to my own rience. 

Let trees be fallen and cut in such length, that a team 
will draw them on a bob-sled, to the place desired; lay 
them’ together on poles lying onthe ground; attach a 
cross-cut saw to a horse power, so geared that the erank 
will make about thirty revolutions, while the horse goes 
once around a circle of about twenty feet diameter; if 
the horse is a good walker, this motion is quick enough 
for the rapidity of the saw, andif all is well arranged, 
one horse will do the work, but two are better to kee 
up a strong steady motion. A light balance wheel is 
necessary to give regularity to the motion. Two posts 
should be erected about 244 or 3 feet apart, one side of 
each n: arly in line with the saw, a square groove in the 
sides next the saw, another piece fitted and screwed on 
at the top and bottom with a corresponding groove, the 
wood about an inch apart, with the saw between; next 
four pieces of hard wood, so fitted as to slide in each 
groove and nearly touch the saw; let each pair be screwed 
together above the saw with two wood screws pinching 
a piece of hard leather at each screw nearly the thick- 
ness of the saw, the lower piece between the lower 
screw and back of the saw, the slides of sufficient length 
to keep the saw steady and play so easily in the groove 
as to rise and fall with the saw. 

There should be a safe and convenient way of raising 
and letting down the saw, without stopping the team. 
I prefer a ten, or at most a twelve inch crank, and a pit- 
man In two parts introduced with a joint into a swing 
suspended some ten feet above; a rail track thirty or 
forty feet long, placing the end of each bed-piece at the 
post through which the saw plays. The car which carries 
the last end of the log, may be made with two wheels, 
and an axle with arms framed to the back side at such 
an angle, that the ends will follow the wheels, and so 
beveled forward, that the weight will be a little back of 
the bearing, and to this axle the log should be pine | 
dogged. The first end of the log should rest on a roll- 
er, or windlass, with the middle so girded down that 
the log will keep the centre, and spleen driven in, to 
draw the log forward. <A piece should be fastened to 
the outside of one of the posts about even with the bot- 
tom of the log for theblock to rest on until it is sawed 
quite off; the other end to be raised and lowered at plea- 
sure. Without this the block will frequently drop, ta- 
king a sliver with it which may make trouble. The pit- 
man should find a resting place when the saw gets 
through, so that if it is not raised immediately it can 
do no injyry, and a guide each side near the saw to keep 
it straight. 

Such a machine has no electro, nor railroad s , hor 
California dust about it; but if got up mechanically, is 
a investment of some fifty dollars; but if ‘botched 
up” it will probably prove a failure, and be thrown by 
in dispair. . 

I have used one four seasons; my custom is to haul 


|ingof labor, the saving of logs that would otherwise go 
|to waste, the saving of chips, and the having it done 
up for the season. 

If Mr. Prompter is correct in his assertion, (which 
I will not deny,) it is easy to have green wood to use as 
occasion may require in the winter; and in the summer 
the cagk will newer call for it if there is plenty of dry. 


Carvin Stow. 
Braceville, Ohio, Jan. 1850. 





Lucas County Agricultural Society. 


A meetiny was held at the house of F. E. Kirtland in 
Swanton, on the 15th of November, 1849, and an Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Soeiety organized as required 


P | by the statute, and the rules of the State Board of Agri- 


culture. 
The following officers were elected by the society: 


Sanrorp L. Coziixs; of Tremainville, Prea’t. 
William Trowbridge, of Delta, Vice Pres’t. . 
John G. Klink, of Richfield, Sect’y. 

William F. Dewey, of Sylvania, Treasurer. 
A. H. Cole, of Spencer, . 
Chas. bee sar ofSpriagh - 
Harvey Ke q ingfield, 
Harlow Butler of Chesterfield, 
George Taft, of York, 

The meeting was not large, owing to a want of suffi- 
cient notice, and to the “hurry” with many who had no- 
tice, to finish up their fall work, while the fine weather 
lasted, But the spirit of improvement is abroad,—the 
county is being traversed, through almost its entire 
le ngt , (and such a length?) with several lines of plank 
road from Toledo east and west,and Maumee City west, 
and with market facilities soon to be available, unsur- 
passed in the north part of the State; it only wants the 
well directed efforts of a good agricultural and horti- 
cultural society to place our farmers in the vantage 
ground. Let the farmers join hands in this good cause, 
and it issure to succeed and bring them a rich —- 

Cc. W. 


H. 
Toledo January, 9, 1850. 


Manufacture of Zinc Paint. 


The manufacture of white oxid of zinc as a paint t® 
su the white lead, that dangerous and unhealthy 
substance, is about to be carried on by the Sussex Zine 
Company, on the banks of the Passaic river, N.J., on 
an extensive scale. The ore is abundant in Jersey, 
mixed along the Frankinlite, in the form of a red oxide. 
For a long time its manufacture was deemed too expen- 
sive, for want of proper knowledge to resolve the use- 
less ore into the useful metal, or salt. But those diffi- 
culties, we a —_ vere Ce geno but not till af- 
tera t deal, to our know , Was expended in 
ing euperiments and eg Daeniation from oe 
quarter. We learn by the Newark Advertiser, that a 
temporary establishment had beed erected in that city, 
and that the white oxide was formed dieect from theore. 
—Cin. Chron. 


Managers. 
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Tae Ono Leersiaturx has been in operation about 
two weeks. No bills of. importance have yet been pass- 
ed. A number of petitions have been presented for a 
law to protect sheep against injury from dogs. Also for 
charters for numerous plank roads, turnpikes aritl rail- 
roads. ; 

{7 The report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 
is nearly ready for presentation to the Legislature. It 
could not be printed immediately if presented. 





oe 

Tae Wearuer has been very wet of late, and the frost 
all out of the ground, making the roads very bad. It is 
also a trying time for farm stock, and farmers should at 


such timies bestow extra care upon the animals that are 
dependent on them. 


Tue Portaste Saw Mriis.—We are still unable to 
send. pamphlets with descriptions &c, of these mills, to 
the numerous applicants, as the promised supply has not 
yet reached us. They shall be sent off as soon as they 
come to hand. 

One of the saw mills has been procured by B. H. 
Wright and others, of Colerain, Belmont county. It has 
just now been received and put in operation; we may 
speak of its work in our next. The cost of the mill, 
with 12 feet ways, 24 feet carriage and 48 inch saw was 
$300; add for 4 feet extralength of ways and 8 feet car- 
riage $12; also for wrenches, log-rollers, files, punch, 
&c., $15—total cost, exclusive of freight $327 

Of the cost of freight, and the kind and cost of horse 
power, information will be given in our next. No diffi- 
culty was experienced in putting the mill in operation 
It requires 6 or 8 horses. 





Ouro Fruit Report, 1849'—We have received a num- 
ber of copies of the Report of the Ohio Fruit Conven- 
tion, 3d session, held at Columbus Dec. 5th, and 6th, 
1849. It was printed at Cleveland under the supervis- 
ion of the Secretary. It consists of 20 pages, neatly 
covered, and contains a good deal of valuable informa- 
tion for nurseymen and fruit growers. We will send a 
copy gratis to any of our correspondents and agents 
who desire it; others can remit such sum as they see fit, 
to help pay the expenses of printing. 

The report of the North American Pomological Con- 


Wheat fields also need looking after just now. In a/ vention at Syracuse has also been received—notice and 


short ride in the country the other day, we saw several 
instances where the drain furrows had become obstruct- 
ed, and water was standing on a large part of the fields. 
The young crop generally looks well. 

OES tee SS ee ae 


Raty Warer Anp Cisrerns.—We think our readers will 


anite with us in awarding a vote of thanks to Professor | 


Ray for the instructive articles he is furnishing through 
ourcolumns. His remarks in our last number, on the 
superior healthfilness of rain water, are deserving of 
special attention. We are strongly inclined to the opin- 
ion, that the use of lime water had much to do with the 
spread of the cholera the past year. What effects it may 
have in inducing other diseases, we are not able to 
pay. 

CorrysroNpENTs must bear with us; the number of let- 
ters we receive at this time is so great, that we are com- 
pelled to defer attention to’some. Several communica- 
tions of no pressing iniportaiice, will be deferred for a 
tronth or two—others will appear in our next. 





» Twar Osace Onance Seep ha just arrived. Supplies 
will immediately be sent to those who have ordered, and 
the places named in our last. We expect to keep a sup- 
ply on hand through the season, but as the crop last year 
was short, we may not be able. 








‘i7The article on planting Osage Orange for hedges, 
designed for this number, is omitted tomake room for the 
discussion on fences and hedges by the Agricultural 
€lub. It will appear in ournext. Also remarks on ap- 
ples, and a pile of other matters. 





| . 
extracts in our next. 


Dr. Dantet Ler, editor of the Genesee Farmer, is em- 
ployed by the Commissioner of Patents at Washington, 
to complete the agricultural report of that depa: tment. 
From his well known ability and industry, we are sure 
he will perform the work in a creditable manner. In a 
recent letter from Dr. L. he intorms us that he finds the 
task far more arduous than he auticipated—owing to the 
mass of crude materials from which he has tu seek the 
information desired. We do not doubt it. 








Tar way To vo 1t.—The citizens of Albany, have 
sucscribed three thousand dollars to have the next annu 
al Fair of the New York State Agricultural Society at 
that place. Do thepeople of Cincinnati ‘still think one 
thousand too large a sum for them to subscribe for alike 
object? 





Tuat Farm advertised for sale in Mahoning county, 
we can testify is avery good one, and most beautifully 
situated. 

I We invite attention to the advertisement of the 
“House of Refuge for Juvenile Delingquents.” We learn 
that those who have taken apprentices from the institu- 
tion have been well pleased with them. Several addi- 


tional references are appended to the notice. 
/ 





Mustarp Seep.—The price of this seed was higher 
.the past fall than for several years past, and if it is not 
likely to decline again, it would pay well for those who 
understand the business to engage in its culture. Will 
our friend Fell let us hear from him? 
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Inquiries and answers. 





Mitis.—“Do you know of any horse power mills, that 
will grind from 75 to 100 bashdls of corn per day-—where 
made, and what the price?” 


A Svusscriser in Mont. county. 
Answer —Page’s Improved Grist Mill, with the power 





of two horses, will grind four bushels per hour, of beau- 
tiful wheat flour or corn meal. We know of no other so! 
complete and efficient. The price, with French burr 
stone, 22 iriches diameter is$125—and with screens, sif- 
ters and flour box, &e., $165. The manufacturer is 
George Page, Baltimore, Md, We expect to be able to| 
give an engraving aud full description before long. 


Sranish Fowrs—‘‘Do you know of any Spanish or 


Italian fowls for sale in this country? I have heard they 
were about Cincinnati. H. B. 


Allegany county, Penn. 








Pennsylvania, and as a matter of course are of excellent 
quality. Their owner, too, isan experienced wool 
grower, and hence we are not surprised to learn that his 
shigep are always in good condition, and his wool as 
good as the best. He wishes us to compare his samples 
with others, and let him know where he can find sheep 
that will improve his flock. . This we find rather a diffi- 
cult task; but wehave sent him the specimens next men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Eli Kellar, of Licking county, who has an excel- 
lerit flock of sheep, but was desirous of further im- 
provement, writes us, that he made a journey for this 
Putpose the past month, through some of the counties 
of eastern Ohio and western Virginia, and exaniined a 
large number of the finest flocks. He speaks of the 
sheep of our friends Lapp, of Jefferson county, Ohio, 


Answer.—We don’t know of any nearer than Boston. | and those of Dr. H. W. Chapline, near Wheeling, Vir- 
Reports —‘Cau you tell me how the report of the| ginia, as among the best he found. From both of these 


Commissioner of Patents can be obtained—also the re- | 


port of the Siate Board of Agriculture,when published.” 
A. E. 
Geauga county, Ohio. 


Answer.—For the first, write to your Representative | 


in Congress, who will have numerous copies to distri- 


bute; and for the other, write to your Representative or | 


Senator in the Legislature. You need not pay postage 
on letters to these public servants. 


Burnt Piasrer.—At the fire in Milan last October, two 
ware houses Were consumed,in which was a large quan- 
tity of ground plaster, and being accustomed to use it 
on my land, I embraced the opportunity offered to pro- 
cure a couple of loads of this damaged plaster, at a small 
expense. It has since been suggested to me, that the 


action of the fire has destroyed the virtue of the Trond 


so that it will do no goodif applied to clover and other 


wing crops. Can you or any of your correspondents 
nform me on this point? 


A Huron Country Farmer. 
Answer —The effect of fire on ground plaster appears 


zation—as is done by the process called caleining, to pre- 
pare it for using in the arts, as forming casts or busts, 
and cementing mill stones. This causes it to set or be- 
eome hard in a short time when mixed with water. Now 
if the effect of the firein the case alluded to, was suffi- 
cient to calcine the plaster, it will probably injure its val- 
ue forcrops, as it will form into little hard lumps like 
sand or gravel on becoming wet, and in that state will 
confer little or no benefit. This can easily be tested by 
wetting a little of it. 
LF Other inquiries in our next. 





“The agricultural products of the State of Ohio for the 


year 1849 is estimated at fifty-one millions two hundred | 


and fifty thousand dollars.”—Lancaster O. Eagle. 

We don’t know who made your estimation. Mr. Eagle, 
but we can assure you itis too low by about one-half — 
Seventy-five millions would be much nearer the truth, 
asthe statistics to be gathered next summer will show. 





Samples of Wool---Fine Sheep. 


Mr. Thomas Hooper, of Marion, has sent us a few 
specimens of fine wool from a flock of 1,600 sheep, which 
he has on the plain lands of that county. These sheep 
we believe were mostly imported from Washington co., 





floeks he made purchases; and judging from the sam- 
ples of wool sent us from Dr. Chapline’s and what we 
know of the Lapp sheep, we feel assured that he has se- 


‘lected wisely. We observe in the report of the premi- 


ums awarded the past fall by the Ohio and Brooke eoun- 
ties Virginia Agricultural Society, Dr. Chapline obtain- 


| ed six first premiums on fine wool sheep and lambs.— 


This is high honor in a region so celebrated for fine 
sheep. 


Mr. C. Bidwell, of Trumbull county, of whose sheep 


_ we have before spoken favorably, informs us that he sald 


his last year’s clip of wool, at his barn for 50 centeyper 
pound! He is wintering about 850 head. 
Binenam’s Sueer.—Quite a large number of the Span- 
ish and French Merino sheep from the Messrs. Bingham 
of Vermont, were purchased the past season, by farmers 
in different parts of Ohio. Hon. C: Delano, of Kpos 


“eounty has 50 or more of them we learn; General Myers, 


to be simply to expel a portion of its water of chystali-| of Crawford, has adozen or more, and there are quite & 


number near Granville, in Licking county. 








Ayrshire Cattle in Ohio. 


In our paper of November Ist, 1849, we gave some 
remarks on the Ayrshire breed of cows, their reputation 
as milkers, &c.; and after speaking of the fine animals 
of this breed exhibited at the New York State Fair, we 
expféssed the opinion that the dairy stock of the West- 
ern Reserve might be improved by the introduction of 





some of thesé animals, and we hoped that some enter- 
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prising farmers of that region would try the experi- 
ment. 

We are gratified to learn that our wishes had already 
been anticipated; as we are informed that Mr. E..A. 
Brown, (in company’with Mr. Wing,) of North Bloom- 
field, Trumbull county, purchased a premium bul! and 
cow of the Ayrshire breed, at the Buffalo Fair in’ Sept. 
1848; and they have now from'these, one full blooded 
calf, and several half bloods which promise well. 

We also learn that our friends Wm. H. Ladd and J. 
R. Cunningham, of Richmond, Jefferson county, pur- 
chased several choice animals of this breed the past fall 
from the herd of Mr. Prentice. The purchase was mate 
rather.late, and we have not learned whether the animals 
arrived at their distination. Will friend Ladd give us 
the particulars? Also tell us how that Morgan horse 
has thus far answered expectations. 





Farmers’ Clubs---Winter Evenings. 


Weare much gratified to learn that a large number of 
township or neighborhood Farmers’ Clubs have been 
organized thepresent winter, and are found a source of 
much interest to those who take part in them. 

A letter from Stark county informs us, that in Perry 
and Tuscarawas townships, large associations of this 
kind have been formed; and it is expected a county so- 
ciety will be organized soon. ‘A public meeting for the 
purpose, was appointed for the 22d ult. 

In Lawrence county there are two of these clubs. in 
successful operation—we shall speak of them in our 
next. In Licking county, and also in Belmont, Wash- 
ington and Greene, we believe there are clubs sustained, 
We should be pleased to hear from them occasional- 
ly. ‘ 
In Bloomington, Monroe county, Indiana. a Farmers’ 
Club has recently been formed with good promise of use- 
fulness. We have quitea number of subscribers in that 
region, and have no doubt that a spirit of improvement 
will soon be awakened there. 


Clermont County---Signs of Improvement. 





Mr. Barzuam—We have the most cheering proepaie 
of permanent improvement in every portion of our fer- 
tile county. Worn out barns are being renovated—old 
buildings are torn down, and neat handsome cottages 
and farm houses built in their stead. The old Virginia 
worm fence, is slowly but surely leaving the county, and 
neat plank and wire fences are introduced instead of 
that cumbersome protector of bushes and briars. The 
farmers of the county are beginning to present a neater 


and more economical appearance. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


There are two—The Clermont County Agricultwral 

iety organized as a county society, under the laws for 

e protection and encow ent of such societies— 
and the Franklin Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
and independent farmer’s club. 

The officers of the county society, are: 

Tsomas L. Surexps, President, 
Puuur P. Swine. Treasurer, 
Joun Hanoooxr, Secretary. 

Post office address, Batavia, Ohio. 

This society is in a flo condition, has held 
one Fair which was well attended. <A number 
of articles of numerous descriptions were exhibited, and 
the exhibition closed with an able and eloquent address 





upon scientific and practical iculture, by the Pre- 
eddent, Mr. Shields. P as ’ 

The officers of the Franklin society, are: 

Cn’s. Ross, President. 

Grorecr J. Nicnors, Vice President. 

Joun Hancock, 5 

Jeprua Jones, Treasurer. 

F. FerGuson, 

O. N. Brownie, 
W. J. Nicuons,. 

Post office address, New Richmond, Ohio. 

This society is also in a very flourishing condltion— 
has been organized some four years—held three Faire 
which were highly creditable to the farmers and mechan- 
ics of our county. 

It is the co-operation and powerful action of our Ag- 
ricultural Societies and the great influence cf our or- 
gan at the capitol, (the Ohio Cultivator,) that we owe 
our onward march and elevation of mind. 

’ Clermont is situated in the blue limestone region,and 
is emphatically a in raising county. We have five 
McAdamized roads in the county, and a railroad in 
contemplation; two steamers ply between our principal 

rt, New Richmond and Cincinnati, to market our pro- 

uce and facilitate trade. 

The reaping machine has been introduced with very 
good results; but few if any wheat drills, or mowing 
machines have as yet been introduced. 


Board of managers. 


CLERMONT. 
January, 1850. 





Statistics of Oberlin. 


SHOWING THE EFFECTS OF INTELLIGENCE AND INDUSTRY 
ComBINED. 


We extract the following items from the “report on 
farms and statistics” of the Oberlin Agricultural and 
Horticultural: Society. for the past year. It presents 
some remarkable peculiarities—and one especially which 
we could wish was not so peculiar as it is, namely, the 
very large number of agricultural and horticultural pa- 
pers taken at that post office. If other places generally 
in Ohio resembled Oberlin in this respect, there can be 
little doubt that they would soon manifest as much spirit 
of irnprovement and general prosperity as is seen in 
that community.—Ep. O. Cut. 


On a careful personal examination throughout the 
Oberlin tract, the committee have’ gathered the follow- 
ing statistics, which we present, premising, that the 
examination was confined to Oberlin—in no case did we 
go beyond the Oberlin tract, nor did we knowingly omit 
any family within the tract, (which is three miles 
square.) 

There are in Oberlin 204 families, and 1,120 ns— 
or five and a half persons to each family; add 450 stu- 
dents, the average number, and the population of Ober- 
lin is 1,570. 

There have been raised the last 
wheat—3,937 bnshels of oats—8, bushels of corn— 
5,672 bushels of potatoes, and 898 tons of hay. 

There are 253 horses—38 yoke of oxen—268 cows— 
262 young cattle—1,946 sheep—and 489 hogs. 

There are 12,762 fruit trees, set in place—14,200 
nursery a and budded, and 22,000 seedling 
trees. In.1844, there were rted 5,245 orchard trees. 
The increase is 7,417—considerably more than double. 

There are 93 carriages and buggies and 95 farm lum- 
ber wagons. 

rome families have made 13,610 pounds of cheese, 
or six and a half tons nearly, and twenty-one families 
have made 6,629 pounds of butter. 

There are 126 stands (hives) of bees. 

There are taken at this Post-office, and nearly all within 
Oberlin—121 acricuLTURAL and HORTICTUTURAL PAPERS. 

The mechanical labor .performed, including black- 


ear 2,181 bushels of 
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_ Smithing, carpenter’s and joiner’s work—cabinet and 
wagon making—book-binding, tin work, printing and 
other kinds of mechanical work—$29,891 do, 

There have been drawn in and sold by seven persons, 
1,388 cords of wood. 

There have been made 130,000 brick, 

Forty thousand bushels of grain has been 
and 1 
here. 

There has been 280 rods of plank side walk made. 

There has been 4,442 of matter printed—at an 

nse of about $6,000. 

here has been 200 yards of cloth dressed and 12,000 

pounds of wool carded. , 

There has been raised 22 acres of broom-corn—suffi- 
cient for 600 dozen brooms—most of which will be made 
here. There have been made the past year 175 dozen 
brooms. 

There have been-made 250,000 shingles. 

Good fields of wheat, i. e., wheat well put in and 
thoroughly drained, were found at Prof. Cowles’—Mr. 
Kinney’s—Mr. Hall’s—Mr. Safford’s—Mr. Marsh’s— 
Mr. George Steven’s—Dea. Beacher’s, &c. We are glad 
to observe an increased attention to this matter. 

The gathering of these statistics and making this re- 
my has required considerahle labor, but those mem- 

rs of the committee who have been enga in it, 
have been well compensated for their toil. e — 
that we had no late report with which to compare this, 
and show the increase or decrease in particular items. 

Also, that we did not include some other things in our 

examinations, and particularly shade and ornamental 

trees—their number and kinds—and the number of 
acres of cultivated ground. This we recommend to our 
successors. We close by congratulating this society 
and people, on the success of the past—and by wish- 


ing to each and all many returns of this pleasant anni- 
versary. 


und— 
,000 feet of lumber sawed at the two mills 


ex 


Wu. Incrrso; 
J. W. Merritt, 





List of Agricnitural Papers. 





[ CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST. } 

“Norra Americsn Farmer,” Philadelphia—Devoted 
to agriculture, manufactures, news, market rts, ad 
vertising, &c. M. Strouse editor; weekly, folio, $1 per 
year. Vol.II. 

“Tue Woot Grower,” Buffalo, New York.—A new 
paper, devoted especislly to sheep and dairy farming— 
and generally to other departments of agriculture. 
C. Peters editor; monthly 16 pages octavo, 50 cents per 
year. Vol. I. 

«Tae Worxine Faruer,” New York.—By Prof. Mapes. 
It is so long since we have seen a copy of this work, that 
we almost forget the terms—but we believe it is publish- 
ed monthly, in quarto form, 50 cents per year. 

“Sournern Curtivator,” Augusta, Ga—An able ad- 
vocate of southern agriculture. Dr. D. Lee late editor— 
we have not yet received the January No.; monthly 
double quarto, $1 per year. Vol. VI. 

*“Sournern Panter,” Richmond, Va.—This ag 
like most things in the “Old Dominion,” is a little ‘be- 
hind the times,’ but still is no doubt doing good service 
where it circulates—and there may be for it ‘a good time 
coming.’ R.B.Gooch editor; monthly, 32 pages, $1 per 
year. Vol. 1X. 

“QOnro Cuxtivator,”’ Columbus, Ohio—This we place 
first of the western list; and, modesty aside, we think 
from its positien, influence and intrinsic merit, it de- 
serves this pre-eminence; but of this we leave others to 
judge. M. B. Bateham editor; semi-monthly, $1 per 


“Tux Panini’ Farmer,” Chicago, Illinois —Deserves 
high praise for the ability and success with which it has 





labored for the advancement of western 
education for nine years past. J. S. 
monthly $1 per year. Vol. X. 


“Tue Micnicay Farmer,” Detroit—has toiled ably 
and long toarouse a spirit of improvement in the Penin- 
sula State, and with good results to the public, if not to 
its publishers. W. Isham editor; semi-monthly; double 
quarto, $1 per year. Vol. VIII. 

“Tue Wesrern Farmer,” Detroit—is a new comer, 
and we cannot but regret that it had not chosen an unoc- 
eupied field for its labors; for it is not to be presumed, 
that two papers so nearly alike canbe well sustained in 
Michigan. The fate of those in Indiana two or three 
zeus since, should serve as a warming toeditors. The 

estern Farmer is devoted to agriculture and news. G. 
W. Pattison editor; weekly, quarto, $1 per year. 

“Wisconsin Farmer,” Racine, Wis——A new paper, an 
honor to the great west, deserving of liberal sup rt.— 
Mark Miller and F R. Phenix editors; monthly, 24 pages 
octavo, 50 cents per year. 

‘“Vattey Farmer anp Western Mecnanic,” St. Louis, 
Mo.— Another new and able coadjutor in the great work; 
and evidently deserving of support from the farmers 
and mechanics of the Mississippi valley and the west.— 
E. Abbott editor; monthly, Soe qtarto, $1 per year. 

“Canapian Aoricutturist,” Toronto, C. W.—This is 
an able paper, and if well supported, would confer im- 
mense benefit on the province; but owing tothe folly of 
attempting to support two or three agricultural papers 
in Toronto, not one is half sustained. Geo. Bucktand 
and W. McDougall editors; monthly 32 pages, $1 per 
year. 

“Tue Farmer ano Mecuanic,” Toronto. C. W.—Simi- 
lar to the preceding, but less ably conducted, and oceu- 
pying the same ground, with meager support. J. East- 
hod & Co., publishers, 75 cents per year. ' 


HorticutturaL. Macazunss. 


“Tue Horricuttvrisr’—published at Albany, New 
York, by Luther Tucker, and edited by A. J. on 





iculture and 
right editor; 


Esq;, is the most popular and uxeful work op Hoyticeul- 
ture, in all its branches, rural architecture, &. itis ac. 
complishing a vast amount of good in diffusing correct 
taste and valuable knowledge on the-e subjects through- 
out the count Monthly, 48 pazes, with illustrations, 
$3 per year—2 copies $5. Vol. IV. 

“Tue Macazine or Horticutturs,” &¢—By C.-M. 
Hovey, Boston, Mass., is similar to the preceding. and 
conducted with much ability. Itisawork of great val- 
ue to fruit growers, nurserymen and commercial or ama- 
teur florists—especially such as wish to know all that 


T.| ig going on or newly diseovered in these departments. — 


Size and terms as avove. 





“Tue Fawtiy Visrtor.”—Each “nuiiiber of this new 
paper seems to us an improvement on the preceding one; 
andif it does not obtain a wide circulation, it will be a 
reproach to the people of Ohio. Heads of families 
especially, should subscribe for it, to afford valuable in- 
struction and entertrinment to theirchildren. Tothe lov- 
ers of natural science, the contributions of Professor 
Kirtland and St John, will be found richly worth the 
cost of subscription. Weekly, $1 50 per year. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

“Tue Rurat New Yorxer.”—(Noticed in our last,) 
has come to hand, and isa very handsome and valuable 
paper. Friend Moore deserves the largest success for 
his industry, taste and enterprize. 








Acntovurure is the art of arts; without it man would 
be a savage, and this world a wilderness. 














PLAN OF A POULTRY HOUSE. 

Recently Erected by Franklin Fell, near Willmington, Delaware. , 
Ma. Barenam:—I send you. a drawing of a poultry: The windowsin gable ends are for ventillation, an? 
honse which I have built ‘on my farm in Delaware. It have plastering laths nailed diagonally on the inside. 
combines several advantages, and may serve as a guide anda cotton cloth curtain to dropdown at night during 
to some of your readers who desire to erect a building the winter. The two small diamond windows in front, 
for such purpose; especially now that railroads are give light to the roosting room, and the large two sash 
greatly increasing the demand for eggs and poultry in window in the back, lights the storm room. All the 
portaons of the country, that were formerly too far from sash are on hinges, = out, and are fastened with but- 
market for the profitable sale of such comodities. tons of iron. The fowls enter the small doors-at the 
Description —The house faces the south; it is 10 fect front end, by asmall porch, 6 inches deep, to keep out 
wide, 14 feet-long; posts 10 feet high. The roof is of thestorms. The door gives access to the whole house. 
boards planed on the upper side, ploughed and grooved _A floor extends over the back end, to divide the roost- 
and covered with sheathing paper, which was dip ing loft from the storm room. The manure is shoveled 
into boiling tar and laid onto the roof—hot tar was then from the floor down a spout into the corner of the storm 
puton the paper with a whitewash brush, dry samd room, and removed with that from other parts of the 
sifted over, upon which, when cold, a thin coat of boil- house out of the back window. The secret nests, which 
ing tar was again put. Theroof extends over the sides are raised 3 feet from the floor, form the passage ex- 
1 ~_ a round, and is ornamented with brackets cut tendin a from the fea = — easy of ac- 

out of 2 inch plank. cess, while the hens are gratified with their i 
‘ for ‘‘stealing their nests” by an approach plier gene 
along a small passage between and the sides of the 

ouse. 









































é Ground plan of Poultry House. 
Back end view of the Poultry House. me 
A, Ther: osting loft, x mis ev acrenged that the fowis| 5+ Storm room; ¢ c, position of the nest ranges. 


Lo ae or drop on eatirother, B, storm room. C, secret The front of each row of 
The frame of the house ie covered with upright boards 3 inch etripto keep! ears 
12 inches wide—batting inches wide ae 34 of an| & in, and a 9 inch wide beard 
inch yaar over —— whole ne Tanht FeR hung on hinges—by open. 
tered insi ovegood coat of plaster onlath. The) Planof nests with | ing, which the 7» 
floor is filled up with smalk field stone, covered with ¥ es 8 She vatican ohion: 


coarse gravel mortar, from %to 3 inches thick. amined and the eggs collected. The hens, "thus 
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a comfortable shelter from storms, a desirable place for 
laying and hatching, and are kept in the yard when de- 
sired and allowed. The range of the farm through a 
small gate in the bottom board of the fence. 

Thecost of the house, which has a_ neat appearance, 
is about fifty dollars, and is composed of the following 
items: 

1,100 feet of board for sides, battins, roof and 


BOE 6.0.0.0 6a eH 6M ARENT 0c 04 snd nie'€e dic dias 13 20 
420 feet of scantling for frame, dic............- 4 20 
200 feet of plank for brackets, dic............. 2 40 
20 pounds of nails... ......eeeeeseeeeee eeeee 1 00 
Carpenters work by contract.........++.++++-- 20 00 
Lath for house, plastering, lime and hauling 


gravel, sand and stone.........0..e00.05- 
Samhs am wlasing. . .o00. os dsseccdseceesesiece 
Yellow ochre, and Spanish brown, and putty— 
wash on house, (three coats.)........-+24-- 
Hinges, latchets, bolts and buttons........... 
Sheathing paper and tar... ......-eeseeeeeeee 





Whole cost of poultry house, was.......... $52 53 


It is so arranged that it is complete in itself, as a 
building—but 1 contemplate to errect 25 feet from it, an- 
other for the web footed tribe, and connect the two by 
ashed, divided in the centre by a partition, and have 
the entire front made with glazed sash, as a sunning 
and basking roose in winter. This will enable the tur- 
keys and chickens to have the range of their house, and 
one-half of the basking room, and the ducks and geese 
the same room on the other side. This house will then 
nearly cross the yard, and by a gate for each house fence, 
the ducks can be allowed to go into one part of the yard 
and the fowls the other, if desirable to separate them.— 
A 1 inch lead pipe will lead from the reservoir of the 
Water-ram, over the kitchen to a fountain in the duck 
yard, in the centre of which will be a Pond for the ducks. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
RANKLIN FEL. 

P. S—If yo desire, I will give you a plan of feedin, 
fonntains I have adopted, so that no grain or musk wi 
be trampled under the feet of the poultry. 


Thank you—send it on, if different from those in Be- 
ment’s book.—Eb. 


Letter fram Ross county. 
—— 





Eprror Ono Cortiyator—That circular has just come 
to hand. We are well pleased with the hints and sug- 
ions it contains. We shall endeavor to profit by 


them. 
The Ohio Cultivatorshould be in the hands of every 


farmer, Its ‘moral tone’ is right—its contents interest- 
ing, and its obj the elevation of true dignity. How 
much better every farmers’ sons, and an hters 
too, be ain- 


uing a icultural paper, than 
ing So tress of neighborkood gossip. We shall make 
an effort in a few days to increase its circulation in our 
— hborhood When done, you shall hear from us 


Peaches killed —Almost a clean ae. ¢ 
crop was made'the last cold weather, I fear. 
mometer fell several « below zero. 

The winter thus far been very changable—some 
little’ as cold weather as we have for some years.— 
Considerable snow and lots of mud. 

The wheat crop generally looks fine. It hasbeen pro- 
tected from the severe freezing by snow. 

Good barns are very unpopular in this section. A 
few individuals have shelter for their hay and grain in 

But the idea of a farmer providing shelter for ail 


the peach 
The the- 


is stock, is yet foreign from most minds. Those who 
have what they call barns, 'y keep enough cows, 
colts and other stock around them to keep their | a 
mere mud hole—so that if stock lie down at all it must 
be in mud, and when. fed it is in the mud. often 

‘wet for days in quite cold weather. hog 


2 x 
° 


a 





is considered proof against allweather. Ifeold and snowy 

he and his fellows are allowed to pile up, often without 

a handful of leaves or straw to bed in. 
Few farmers seem aware of the exira amount of food 


required by stock under such creatment. Our winters 
are made up of such sudden and severe changes, that 
Stock will barely hold its own when exposed to rains, 
snows, and worst.of all, mud, feed as you will. Where- 
as if comfortably housed, and reguiarly fed, there would 


an improvement. The advantages of stabling all 
our stock would be, 


Ist, A saving of feed. 
“2d, An improvement in animals. 

3d, Less trouble in feeding. 
pAth, A great saving of manure. 

5th, The saving of grass lots from being tramped up 
muddy weather—a matter of no small consequence in 

r clay soil. 

' Even among those who pretend to understand “barn 
building” there is little convenience in arrangements.— 
Every barn should be so arranged as to hold alt thestock 
kept on the farm, with provender to support them. It 
should be supplied with water so as to require no dri- 
ving of towater.. Thereshould be cedars for ap- 
ples, potatoes, turnips, dc. Grainaries, dc. 

We think the State Board could not do a better thing, 
than to offer a premium on the best model barn, to-be pre- 
sented attheir next meeting. The object is worthy of a 
premium of at least $20. 


Smagon Jonzs. 
Ross county, January 12, 1850. 





Down East Pias—The Maine Farmer tellsof a pig 
slaughtered by Loring Foss, 'of Winthrop, whith was 
only ten months old, and weighed 410 pounds, andan- 
other by Martin Carroll, of Augusta, slaughtered at 14 
months old, which weighed 552 pounds. 





Castor O11 Prant.—Will our friends of the Valley 
Farmer furnish such information as they possess, or can 
pecure, in regard to the culture of this cropin Mis- 
sourior southern Illinois. 

Oe oe Se 

CLommeErce oF THE Unitep Srates.—T he total value of 
imports brought in the United States during the year 
ending the 30th June last, was $148,850,439; and 
of exports, $145,755,820, of which $132,666,955 were 
domestic exports. The imports exceed the exports 
only $2,101,519. During the previous year, the value of 
imports was $154,998,828; and of exports, $254,036,436, 
of which $131,904,121 were domestic. 





Prank Roap to Woosrer.—We learn that the work of 
planking the turnpike to Wooster will be taken hold of 
in earnest, and that the stock for the first ten miles from 
the city will be taken at once. No road in this section 
more requires planking, and none will pay better divi- 
dends or confer a greater benefit on country and city. 
Clev. Herald. 





Exranston or Water in Faxezine..—An iment 
on sion of water in a freezing state, attended with 
singular results, was tried by a correspondent of the 
Montreal Gazette, during the last winter. Hefilled a 24 
Bert Se F haus @ tebe ca oe 
with water, and ing u ole » ex: 
= it to the action nf the Frost, during one of our 

eenest nights last winter. In the morning he found 
the mighty power had divided the iron mass into four 


seétions, one of which weighi 6 Pena, must have 
passed upward over a w. behind which it had been 
pet The ice im the section left behind, 
ooked as if it had been pounded. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 








Education of Farmer’s Daugliters. 
LETTER FROM AUNT PATIENCE TO HELEN. 


My Dear Heren—You letter, calling attention to the 
or of education for farmers’ daughters, has been 
read by me with feelings, that its unpretending charac- 
ter could hardly be expi to elicit. _ It recalled the 
earnest, I may say, painful aspiration of my early years 
after that glorious intellectual freedom which I fancied: 
some few favored mortals had actually attained. 1 
looked upon them as standing upon a pinnacle of earth 
where they could reach heaven, just as*we in childhood, 
fancy the man on a mountain actually touches the sky. 
To me, they formed the line of the moral horizon, where 
the spirits of earth and heaven. meet. There was no 
sacrifice that I would have thought 5 sarang no draught 
of labor. or self-denial, that I would have deemed.too 


bitter, for. my a to quaff, if 1 might only reach this 
} 


apex of the world, where my senses should be free fron 
alt the mist of ignorance, and I nigh’ assert my kindred 
with the heaven emancipated, All this.I thought knowl- 
edge capable of giving. I have since learned that this 
was a sad mistake. 

Now, though I still feel at times a thirst for these 
depths of knowledge that is, almost torturing, I have 
learned that they are not the highest form of good—only 
auxilaries or satelitesthat@revolve around and follow in 
its orbit.. The mind may recognize the outward forms 
of creation—may be able to analyze the elements, and 
call the stars by name—but ay through a higher pow- 
et than knowledge, can we really comprehend or ve 
them. That power is Love. FirstJove all things, through 
faith, and then there is no danger in permitting you to 
know allthings. In this, if I mistake not, lies the phi- 
logophic error of most of our systems of education they 
are soulless bodies. Ifthetruespirit of love had breathed 
into them the breath of life, there would be no fear;for 
their influence upon the hearts of any. 

Education in its true sense, is the educing or drawin 
outof the faculties. How can this, if rightly executed, 
er evil? In itself it isahigh good; the mistake 

ies in makingit the chief good; in considering it an end, 
not simply a means. 

I rejoice to witness this earnest struggling © after 
knowledge, among the farmers’ daughters of our State; 
and among all classes of society, for it betokens an ad- 
vancement that every right heart must be happy to con- 
template. Not simply because they will be intelligent, 
bat ane being intelligent, they will know how to 
perform their duty to and their fellow beings, most 
efficiently and acceptably. 

- But I apprehend the first step to be taken, or rather 
the corner stone that is to be laid, by which all the su- 
perstructure is to be squared, is to fix in the mind of 
the young the true purpose of intelligent life in all its 
details, comprehended in that one word, Love. Thisis 
of more,value than all knowledge, because being a high- 
er power, it subjects all subordinate powers to its ser- 
vice. The parent who has faithfully impressed this up- 
on the heart of a daughter, has little to fear from the in- 
fluence of any amount of education. She may feel that 
her home is not as rich in refinement and intellectual 
resources as some other homes, but will this make her 
despise it, and seek to flee from it? Not if her soul is 
full of all true love. She knows that her parents sent 
her to acquire the wealth that they could impart to her 
only indirectly, and that she is to bring back these treas- 
ures to add to, not detract from the joys at home. _ She 
will not despise the labor of the hands, but she will adc 
dignity to life, by embelishing toil with the jewelry of 
thought. . Scienee will be made-an auxilary, a hand- 
maid, a companion of daily labor, rather than a guest 
to be entertained only in-the parlor, and on especial oc- 
casions. Itis because home cannot afford the highest 





_—, without the mind is properly cultivated, that 
would so earnestly urge npon parents the duty of edu- 
eating their children, especially their daughters. A 
few years ago, it was common to urge the objection, that. 
educated women were seldom good housewives. In- 
deed, I have often encountered the objection in my strug- 
gles to gain a little more scholarship than my class- 
mates, that it would make me unhappy in the discharge 
of my ordinary hovsehold cares. 

This wasa aspects I rejected with scorn. Was 
I because I within-my mind sources, of happiness 
that some had not, to forget the happiness of others?— 
Or were my hands to be less ready and skillful, because 
my mind had received a mathematicial discipline, that 
my friends choose to call masculine? . -I thought it a libel 
on nature then, I now know it to be such. 

My life has been thus far, one of more than ordinary 
toil and.care, but. I believe it has also been one of more 
than ordinary happiness.. Labor has seldom either worn . 
ordepressed my spirits, and my heart leaps forth to 
gambol with the young, or to admire a beautiful object, 
or dwell on a sound of melody, as though it had never 
known care orsorrow. When I have met others of my 
own age, whose outward lot has been seemingly more 
enviable than mine, I have found them. more oppressed 
with the passing care of business, older in heart, and 
more weary of the burthens of life, 

Anxious to learn the cause of this discrepency I have 
found that all intellectual pursuits had been relinquish- 
ed at the threshold of the school house, so that they 
were not able even to aid their children beyond the most 
simple rudiments. Inthe midst of their labors their 
thoughts were chained to the task before them, instead 
of luxuriating in an intellectual freedom that made them 
the cotemporaries of the times in which they live. Their 
intellectual existence had received no momentum since 
their school days, when their education was actually © 
finished. 

Now this isa sort of life to whieh I have never been 
willing to submit. Because my early aspirations were 
not realized, I have felt’ that I aright to continue 
my efforts at self cultivation. If my children study, it 
is my a to study with them. If they advance 
beyond my attainments, they must impart to me so 
much atleast, as shall enable me to be a small stock- 
holder in the fund. I have oftembeen asked what ? 
But I have had abundant means to answer it. n 
without pecuniary resources, and left to the alternative 
of dependance on mental resources, I have found my 
little investment quite as available as bank stock. No 
woman who is capable of teaching, can be considered 

ror dependent. It will always afford.a means of 

onorable subsistance, often of generous competence. - 

So T say let the daughters be edueated—thoroughly ed- 
ucat 

Well, Helen, you will say this is not answering any 
of your questions or engi you of any of the per- 
plexities that beset your path. Perhaps not. ButI 
am like a cen many witnesses, who, when brought. up 
to testify, have to commence ‘back at some remote cir- 
cumstance, and detail every incident,and. when remind- © 
ed it is not relevant, onl hrm back again and report 
the detail. So be careful not to remind me that this is 


ip- | not to the point, if you would not hear the same testi- 


mony repeated. By-and-bye,I will try to come down 
to the gerne part; if Tam not me upon the theory 
through getting confused by the judges. In the mean 
time, never despair of the accomplishment of your pur- 
pose, and I will remain in all fidelity, Your 

Aunt Patience. 





Grounp Corrze should be kept in atight vessel; if this 
is not done, it soon loses its fine flavor—the aroma dis- 
appears with its volatile oil. 


Tue world is but one great family. “What then is this 
narrow selfishness in us, but relationship forgot. 


To Crean Kwives—Charcoal ground to powder, is ° 
one of the best things ever used for this purpose. . 
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Washing Silk---Answer to Harriet. 


In washing either silk or white woolen, much depends 
on the rinsing of the thoroughly in warm water. 
White silk handkerchiefs, to be kept clear, should. be 
washed in a warm suds made with bar soap. The ley 
in soft soap will give it a yellow stain. Repeat the 
washing in clean suds till the water is not stained by 
the silk, and then rinse.in quite warm soft water. Add 
alittle bluingif you like. Iron before quite dry or it will 
show the wringing. 


Fiowrrs.—By all means remember the flowers. A 
gifted essayest remarks, ‘flowers are a proud assertion, 
that a ray of beauty out values all the abilities of the 
world.” “Others declare them to be the handwriting of 
angles. Surely they are at least beautiful vignettes, on 
God’s epistle of love to man. Let us cultivate them and 
try to learn Something of their hieroglyphical meaning. 
Perhaps if we could read them, they would indeed prove 
to be the songs of angles, their odors imitating their 
melody. Maria. 





The following may appear somewhat out of place in 
the female department of our paper, and we admit that 
its precepts are most applicable to readers of the other 
sex; but as it is from the pen of a lady, and is more cer- 
tain to be read here than elsewhere, we insert it in this 
department: 


“The Merciful Man is Merciful to his Beast.” 


And if the Great God, who controls the tempest, di- 
rects the thunderbolt, “wings an angel,” and overturns 
or establishes the throne of empires, does not think it 
below his concern. to minister to the comfort of the 
brute creation, surely we should not. Nay, the Al- 
mighty God has thought it desirable to occupy some 
part of several of the volume of Divine Inspira- 
tion, in giving direction and encouragement to His in- 
telligent children, as to the comfort and happiness of the 
irrational and dunib creatures, which He has given to us 
for our convenience—to use but not to abuse. And 
why has our Common Creator endowed them with feel- 
ing, with various capabilities for enjoyment? Surely 

se He is desirous that they should enjoy themselves. 
Was it not so, He would have made them insensible to 
kind or unkind treatment—to suffering or to pleasure; 
but it is not so; the dumb, by many and various intima- 
tions, speak with a touching voice to the human family, 
saying: “Oh! why do you grudge me the necess 
comforts of my condition by day and by night? Can 
ou allow me to suffer from the severity of the snow, 
rost and pelting storm’ without any 8 elter, while I 
minister so much to your comfort?” Un ul man! 
But as you are unthankful to the God who made you, to 
the father and mother who raised you, no wonder that 
you neglect the beast who carries you or spreads your 
table with wholesome viands, and clothes you and your 
family with the warm fleece. 

But christian fathers and mothers, you are of another 
nature: you have the spirit of Christ, you feel as 
He fegls; don’t forget that “His tender mercies are over 
all his works”—that while He died to save your souls, 
He takes pleasure in ministering to the enjoyments of 
all that lives, and moves, and have any being. Provide 
then for your domestic animals, and train up your chil- 
dren to tenderness of feeling, and to grateful feelings to- 
wards all that minister to their happiness. ‘My people 
do not consider;” this is still a fruitful souyee of many 
asigh from all who breathe; from the poor little kitten 
left to the unceasing grip of the babe that knows no 
better, to the poor nate who ig too much forgotten 
in her forlorn condition. Parents. cultivate tender 
feelings in your children. Never allow even the un- 
conscious infantto amuse itself in any way that occasions 
suffering to the meanest insect. The baby is aware, lon 
before you think so, that the poor little kitten, worri 


ary | adds to its popularity, as a hedging plant. 





out of its very life often, doesnot like its play; and from 
that moment its own heart is hardened every moment 
that does. nevertheless continue so to harrass the poor 
little creature. Andeven while the baby may be un- 
conscious of its cruelty, the older children are not; they 
see that you allow the babe to torment the creatures for 
its own amusement; and what wonder if they go out and 
do the same—nay, what wonder if for remember 
“He whose tender mercies are over all His works,” is a 
God of “righteous retribution”—what wonder if they 
should afterwards be hardened against brother’s or a sis- 
ter’s-wants, or even of a father’s or a mother’s declining 
years? Where the milk-of human kindness flows not’ 
in the bosom, even principle grows callous: or rather 
principle is very deficient, when it does not.ensure a 
proper and kindly concern for the enjoyment and protec- 
tion from ill-treatment, of all that God has made suscep- 
tible of the same. An unfeeling man or woman is, so 


far, very unlikeGod. Be ye therefore perfect, even av 
your Father in Heaven is perfect. Aim at it in all things, 
though you may never attaintoitinany. But the more 
constantly, humbly, believingly, intelligently and* uni- 
versally you make God your Father, the nearér you will’ 
approach, though through all eternity be infinitely dis- 

t. are Vie «>a 


n ; 
Fairfield County, Ohio, 1850. 
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NOTICE, 


HE managers of the “House of Refuge, for the Reformation- 

of Juvenile delinquents,” in Philadelphia, wish to place out. 

as apprentices with Farmers and Mechanics in Ohio and Indi- 

ana, a number of boys and girls frém 10 to-18 years.of age.. For 

particulars, inquiry may be made of Elijah Coffin, Richmond, 

Indiana; Zadock Street, Salem, Columbiana "county, Ohio; or 

Benj W. Ladd, Smithfield, Jefferson county, Ohio; Ezra Bailey, 

Cincinnati; Benj. H. Wright, Colerain, Belmont co., O.; Ezra 

Cattell, Harrisville, Harrison co.,0.; Jas. D. Ladd, Richmond, 
Jefferson co., O. 

Feb. 1, 1850. 





SWEET POTATOES FOR SEED. 


will furnish at the office of the Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, a 

choice article of Sweet Potatoes for seed, in boxes of 1 peck 
each, 3 varieties mixed, price $1,00 per box. These potatoes are 
put wp with great care, expressly for transportation, and are’ 
warranted to keep sound till planting time, orthe mondy willbe 
refunded. Directions for sprouting and cultivation will acéom- 
pany each box. . (They will be ready by the Ist of March.) 

Circleville, O., Feb. 1, 1850. H. STANLEY. 


OSAGE ORANGE OR MACLURA SEEDS. 


4 ie ~ subscriber has received from Texas, a supply of this 
Seed, and is prepared to fill orders for any quantity that 
may be desired. 
Every year’s experience in the cultivation of the Osage 
It is easily cultivat-. 
ed, péculiarly adapted to our soil and climate, and forms in a 
few years a secure and highly ornamental enclosure. . 
E. B. HINMAN, 
North east corner of Main and Lower Market streets, 


Cincinnati. 
Jan, 15, 1850—4t (Cin. Gaz.) 
LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEEDS. 


HE subscriber is now receiving his Spring supply of these 
celebrated Seeds, and is now prepared to furnish dealers’ 
and others on the most favorable terms. f 
The Seeds are sold by the pound in bulk, or put up in papers 
of a convenient size for retailing, neatly labelled, packed in 
boxes, containing any quantity or assortment desired, together“ 
with datalogues, show bills, &c., and are in all cases warram- 
ed fresh and genuine as marked. 
E. B. HINMAN, Druggist 
North east corner of Main and Lower Market streets, 


Cincinnati. 
Jan. 15, 1850—4t (Cin. Gaz.) 


TAKE NOTICE. 
r[SBEE Months Extra Pay and One Hundred and Sixty Acres 
of Land will be procured for all who enlisted for 5-yeers, 

or during the War of 1812, and for ail, including Volunteers who 
served in Mexico, and for the heirs of all who havedied in the 
service. 

Information will be given to relatives, Free of Charge, by 
writing to : G. F. LEWIS, 

Detroit, Michigan 
; Postage Pala, 

Those who do not know what became of their friends, write 
when aud where they joined the army. 

Jan. 15.—6t. 
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THE MARKETS. 


We have no importaht advance to announce in the price o 
any kind of farm produce; and yet we can assure aur readers 
that the prospects for the coming year have seldom been better 
An active and healthy state of trade prevails throughout this 
country and Europe, and all kinds of marketable products are 
eure to bring fair prices whenever and wherever facilities for 
transportation exist. ~ 

Late English news has had no material effect om the flour and 
grain markets, though a continued foreign demand exists for 
these products. Pork and other hog products, beef and cheese, 
are also in fair request for shipment, 


The prospects for wool it is thought are more favorable than 
for a year or two past, though =r advance of prices is not to 
be anticipated. 

Seeds, as Clover, Timothy, Flax seed, &c., are in better de- 
mand than usual—see quotations. 


Crncinnati, Jan, 30th, 1850. 
Flour $4 75@5 00. Wheat nominal, at 80 @ 90 cents. Corn 
31@22; Oats 22; “Rye 75@80; Barley 80@90; Flaxseed 1,25; 
Chover4,00@4,20; Timothy 2,00@2,50 per bu, Dried Apples 1,40 
@1,50 per bush,; Peaches 2,00@2,25; Potatoes 1,25@1,50 per bbl; 
Pork, mess, 8,62@8,75—prime, 6,50; ‘Lard 54@6 cents; Butter in 
kegs, 10@12}—rolls, 15@20 cents; Cheese, W. R., for shipment, 
‘@@6} cents—“English Dairy,” 7 cents per Ib.; Eggs 15@16 cts., 
per dozen; Beef Cattle maintain full prites—3,50@4,50 per 100 
Ibs. net; Hogs 3,20@3,40—packing closed. 





Cotumevs, Jan. 30,—Flour $5; Wheat, none offered; Corn 23 
@25 cts.; Oats 25; Clover seed 3,50 per bush.; Timothy seed 2,00 
@2,25; Potatoes 374@40 cents; Butter 12}@15 cents; Eggs 15 


Crevevann, Jan. 28.—Flour 4,75@5,00; Wheat 80@85; Corn | 
35; Oats 28; Barley 75; Flaxseed 1,12; Clover seed 3,50; Tim, | 
othy seed 1,50@1,75; Pork $9,00@9,50 per bbl.; Butter, keg, 8@ 
9cts.—roll 10@12}; Cheese 5 cents per Ib.; Eggs 12@15 dozen 


Naw ¥eus, Jan, 30.—Flour is dull, 4,87@5,00 for Western and 
Genesee, Littie doing in Wheat, but Cern is quite active, at 62} 
cents for mixed western, Sales of mess Porh at 10,50@10,62. 


‘Barrimore Carrie Marker, Jan. 28.—Beef Cattle ranged to- 
day at eM, » gross, equal to $4,75@97,25 net, and averag- 


ing $3,00. | 





a 





RAYMOND, ryt Rye Co’s STEEL MOULD 
BOARD PLUW FACTORY. 


HE. subscribers would respectfully nse toes friends, a 
T mer customers, wena ate that they are stil 
pty Sa the above business, at no Mpeg ey ‘head of Main ' 

neinnati, a general 

assortment of Plough ae’ of the sie nt aetilothey can pro- 

cure, the mechanica of which is — ia none.— 

Twenty years Prt = eel oN given them into k.. 
mystery of making good p! The 

lly called to their Piobeetsa Steet Ses tots 

ch it is be}iewed 5 is ete are rochemaate 

black soil of 


ities, fiat it has ay tyccin 
scoor, some of which are ex 
names of fifty or more substanti 


farmers in the above counties 
could be pyocured to attest t! eset If’ pe if necessary. Please call 
and examiné for yourselves. ° 


Cincinnati, Feb, 1, 1850. - R. H. & Co. 
FOR SALE. 
N pe oie farm ground, 
Arai S locaton Rlowectnt Mabonlag county, 
canta taining acres—midway between arren ts 
a prey = 


rote ao pg 


barns—sheds adjacent—shelter 
copa—waler a ame Long ge be conveniently 
divided iuto two farms. cash in , oar 
not fail of obtaining a me ihe: propriater da de’ er- 
mined to close with the first fair offer. Letters post a will 
receive - or and in reply, amore minute descrip 1 

be given. "Title indispu . 


cour in the 


and other 
pocear are not be made 
or coe plowing. The 





jj ion we in the United States 





LUCTUS W, LEFRINGWELL. : 
Elisworth, Mahoning county, Ohio, Jen. 35, is ir 


GILL & 


shy A Tapidly iereser Satter fer’ thee ir churn, and the nu- 
merous recommenda’ from persons who 
have used it, afford convincing f of or ite D aeencnny over ali 

known; and in order to facilitate its introduction to eve- 
who have occasion to uae a 

urn, the subscriber invites bey see B. met 

‘chanics and venders who may Mee toe 
| ufacture and sale, in other States, woues: bys this es not 


ox 
He has comananoes. eo cture of these churns on an €x- 
| tensive soale in the.cit mbus,and they may be found 
‘for sale at the store of com Abbott, who will a to all 
orders, and warrant the articles to ive satisfaction, A few 


good trave mts may table employ: 
PS bes fer toratteey’ will be sold at rye prices, ' ‘Price — 
Rorcnceetell —This churn.is composed of beg nee 
| the common sige is 15 inches, by 14 inches ameter at 
and 12 inches at the bottom; the circular, and cera oh 
staves and as shown in the cut, On the inside are attached 
= — breaks, , in connection toa ben tp 
mahi Me Gifterion of paces crumine 8 oid 
—— ion @ cal 
spent a the butter from the milk; on 
w reversed motion of the emak, th he he oly Amara man 
eaily gathered. There is no splashing of beef cream when 


1; working, the shaft and armsare easily removed . oe 
for cleaning; and a child 10-or 12 yecrs old cando the 


With ease, 
J. P. TILLINGHAST, 
Chillicothe, 0. 
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